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ABSTBACT 

Thi^s paper examines the political behavior of loc^l * 
school boards in terpis of two loflels of political governance. The 
first lodel discussed is the "sacred vgl secular" model that <^ 
distinguishes between "sacred" governing bodies that reach consensjijs 
in private and generally support^the sociccultural status quo and 
"secular" bodies that make policy decisions In public and generally 
support sociocultural change.* Also discussed is the "elite vs- arena" 
model that distinguishes between "elite*" politicians who cons^-der 
themselves guardians of the public and typically make policy 
decisions in* private, based on their personal views, and "arena" , 
politicians, .who consider them^selves representatives of the public 
and typically make policy decisions in public^ based on public 
debate. The author argues that most American- boards, are sacred and 
elite and that they express normlessn.ess and anxiety when forced to ^ 
behave in secular-arena fashion. He also concludes th^t t^e public 
correctly perceives its lack of influence on school policy and 
desires to participate mere in educational policy-making. (JG) 
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'The titXe^of this session is, "Is a School Board Member a Politician or 

Above Politics?;' It is interesting to ask,. "Is -the' question a matter of 

I 

seratics?" I hope to raise «,he discussion "abo>*e sematics"! The very tit*l« 
of this presencat-ioa is an ^tempt to do just that. 

. ve caa agree that 5cttins public,?olicy for local education is what 

one is about as a person, elected or appointed, perfotms the rele of school ■ 
board neniber. That position is stated asa given in. the following presentation: 
Now the t^rior question can.be restated. Can public policy be formulated "above 

Doli tics'". The otvious answer is^'no.: FpniLlating pubUc policy is the heart 

^ ^ , --t ■ • ' • . - 

of the political process and* those .who engagej in it are politicians. The only, 
quesxion that remains is what is t^e/st^e of the politics of educatioai and ^ 
how effective are the 'pebple (or politicians) whp engage in it? * * 

This .presentation will not -attempt to evaluate how effective ai^e^the 
politicians who, engage in the formulation of public policy in -educatiotC A 
few data evaluative.of that role p6rfo'rn^-nce w'ill be recalled, however. The 
National CoLit tee for. Citizens in Educkj^^n which works for nw^e citizen 
participation in educat^oiTvilicy making says,' "NoW more, than eveV, ther^ ^ists 
no jnechaliisms^fpr public concerns to be e|i^ressed -in any- systematic, meaningful 



ar.J pro.IuctiV'j way on the i<?yue of ^Jucutior.ai cliaages . . . . . Vmspltj:^ t,i}^ 
SLatis^icai dominance of education [in increased allocations of t^ax dollars],' in 
recent years citizens have become frustrated over their inabilit^ to influence 
decisions coacerning it.'* (N.C.C.E., 1975, p,?^. 1-2).' / * 

But perhaps this is merely one d^i^runtled group or a na|^ional gathering 
place zox many sucn^ groups and individuals. (It is in this-rianner^;s^ucatioi> * 
politicians usually put of/ protests about liplicy, stating 0ie group represents 
on|^a dLsg:3:%ntled mnority and not the "public as a wholeV) . however ^'th- ' 
1975 Gallop poll 00. school boards reported- that roost Americans do not \inder- 
stand what, tbaln local school boards ari^ aho^t;. and only ^0 percent of parents 
of publiC'Sc^hool "child^ren felt their school poards wereyf' doing a good job of"^ 



rentes 



enting\the public, (N.S.B.A. , 1975.^ These dati* do not appear to be a 
/ -^'"^ -■ / . • / 

very good report card for the politicians setting ed^ation public policy. 

- - - / . - - ' . - - - 

Models -Qt Political ^Behavior in Eduqatj^on Public Policy Making 

■ . ■ '■#••7 ' ■ / " ■ ' 

The remainder of this presentation will di^xruss various^ political models 
of education, governance at the local level, .inflicating the political process 
defined by the mo4el and point tq sope jCt^tef ia that inightv-a*low one Xfi assess 
whet+ter one or afjjbC^r' political process is likely to provide the politician 
(the school board member) an opportunity yto'f^iQCtion in a mantter that promoted 
or corrects the public percept iqns indi;cdted above. j • 

The foJ.Iowing will' discuss two ojE the nany possible mode'ls of governance 

in local education a£id..^t:teinpt to d/^w so me conclusio ns atout tlieir appropriateness^ C 

/ ' ' ' /' 1^^"^ ^ 

for govecnitjig local education- under specified conditions vithin the -respective 

, 7 ^ - \ . 

constituency, • ' . ./ ' - • -r , . 



Tha sacr-ed-^ecular continuuri Vas devclDpe:: as a local school board ' 

governance model by lannaccone cfnd tuCz {1:^70} j In doing so they drew upon 

- - ' " ' f- \ --r-- - 

the,.conunanity type continuum af Becke?: (1950)./ A sacred cpcciunity is a less • 
cotipl-ex form of society where kinship linkages are important. One thinks of 
a small rural town as- an example of a sacred/ coiununity. Cotmnunication often is 

• ■ I - 

by informal gossip and not public means. Insiders know it outsiders do not. 

Valu?s Vre shared by the couimunity as norns are shared by the small gro.up. 

The - status , quo is valued and any change i^usr be couched in the nQt\on that 

it represents a very slight modificatipn cf tried and true practice. 

Statcis and rank is provided in this sysren: by informal trial and error evaluation. 

of known insiders. The outsider is at a disadvantage, looked (^--with suspicion 

and fear and at best may be seen as an '"alien expert." 

A secular cotnmunity Is more complex ard cif f ereniated. Rules are public and 
tiversaiistically applied. Rank and office are given to the most qualified as 
judged by publically stated and applied criteria. Access to the decision making 
system is open an^ public rather than along informal "kinship" lines. Change 
is sought almost for the sake of change because change is valued. Ttie otjitaide/ 
expert is Valued an^ sought after. ^ ' 

1 App'lying these descriptions '.to local school governance a sacred school 



Jbpard would exhibit the following characteristics. 

1. Concensus- would be sought in private sessions^nd decisions enac£i?|d 
into public policy in a ritaalisric fashion by a unanimous public ' 



/ 



\ votq exhtirttiag the .concensus obtained it^ private. 
2: Values demonstrated by policy decisions would enhance the stati^ quo 



wJLthin th6 ,social*^ultural strucr-.r6. 



' 3. T^e most effective lines of conmiunication and influence would be 

informal and depend largely and "knowing someone" rather than or in ' 
addition to "knowing something," ' . 

'4*1 Status, rank and promotion would depend upon various sets of criteria 
soae of which are known only to insiders and accomplishable largely 
^ ^within that society as opposed to outside of it. Most^ promotions ^ 

would go to insiders and, the outsider would be seer\ as the alien 
expert required by an uaxisual situation. ^ * 

secular school board would exhibit the opposite characteristics: 

1. Decisions would be made publicly and the avenues for influencing 
thqse decisions would be public Vather than private- ' 

2. Values denonstrate3 by policy decisions would , enhance change 'within 
that society. - 

3. Lines pf conmuilication and influence would to public and available 
to any person. * ' , 

/ , ■ . ■ ■ • ■ 

,4. Status, rank and promop.on would be bas^d on personal worth evaluated 
universalis tically, according to publicly known criteria. Thus 
the outsider would often be sought, and employed because of knowledge 
and ability gained elsewhere. ^ 

Elite vs» Arena " ' , . ' 

Tlie- eiite7arena model allows a complimentary while. sTomewhat di-f ferent 
analysis of Jocai governance. Developed by 'Bailey, |[I965) desciibe and 
analyse the policy making, behavior qf gJverning counjcil|5^ *it has ' been 
chiefly by political anthropologists in th^ir \jot)^^^h. JJtvitari^ East Indian ' 
and English .councils. An Elite council: • '<f,5i^'M0h' , ' • 
/ ' - ['\ ' 

■ • * . . . - • .g- 

. ' * ^ , N 



ly/ .1f Reaches concensus in private sessions where the minorxty exceed*; to 

l' > • ' _ ^ 

the iriajority will makir)g public enactnent of _tlie^_iirivate conaensus 

' • \ . ./ • • * ■ , . 

a unaaimdus matter in public, 

i, \ 

p. Council members think ofvtheniselves as separate from and guardians 

C'j . ' 

;•' of the people, \^ " * 

\i y ' ' 

V 3. The executive function is part jof th e co^aci l and nothing can be done 
/•{ unless theref is cortcensus for ^pyonS can impeed the decision as it 



is opefationaiized by the couac\i\ if they do not agree with it. 



Ar^ arena council on tfhe other h^nd: 

• It \ \ - ~ * 

}L 1, Makes policy decisions by the proce3.s\of public debate ^nd counter 



debate coming to final policy decisionsvby majority vote. 



2. Council menbers think of thenselvesN gs, r^ ^esentatives of specific 

}, all; dif f ef ent factions or groups and 'the ^uncil is fashioned as' 

'■^■■^ .., AP, : " / - ■ y r : , 

jf. ' the "community in council." 



The executive function i? fe-eparate from but rea^orisiile to the council 
and the majdrity decision is carried out by the ^^inistrator as an 
executive a<tt operationalizing th^ goligj^decisibn of the council. 



' A Sacred-Elite ScIioqI Board — - ^ r , 

Councils that ate elite also tend t6\op^rate in a sacred fashion. Most 
. decisions are made in private^ sessions; "working sea^jions*^ as they are\, called 

' ■ . ' . ■ ' V" — ■ - \ 

by .school boards. It is there where disagreements are worked out aad i Von*' 
census is reached. The board qpmes to the piibli^ meeting,, v^ich is consti^ted^ 

make decJLsioiVs aboi^t public policy, with tlteir\ninds made up. Here the 
public is allowed to express their different views aXter a deiJflCsibn has been 

■ . • ' \ 

made. Then the school board, inl^tuenced earlier perhaps by privileged groups' 
through Informal channels ,1. enact ^ b|^/ iiha nirous vote thfe ^cis^ion_agr6ed upon 



I ^ Menber%,of sacrexi-elite school boards think of themselves as guardians of 

.and separate from the people. They do not represent nor do they tjiink they 

should rept^ent public groups^ Blanchard (1974)- reported that 87 percent of 

board members surveyed in Kentucky felt they should vote their own judgement 

regardless of what the public wanted. Whittmer (19?&>-found a slmLlar trend "~ 

in Pennsylvania, indicating an extremely low identif icatio^^f schi^ol board ^ 

nembers with thetr constituent public. Edgren (1976) found t^hat .cS^tizens in 
y'\ ^ - " ' ' \ ; ' ' 

Pennsylvahia thought the school administrators listened to them but nei^ther 

' V , ^ 

administrators nor board members actually made an effort to use suph public in- 

put when f ormulatingseducation policy. I 

• ^These data tend to /confirm other findings indicating that schbol b^oards 
are generally perceived by the public as: making decisions in prij^ate; 
viewing themselves as separate from th^ jjublic rather than as the tody repre- 
senting .the(^blic ; making decisions as guardians of the people; basing de- 



cisions on their own judgement father than on the will of the peop|.e; and ^ 

en only to informal influence^as opposed to public influence at public 
meetings. Whether school boards agree or not there is overwhelming; evidence 
that the public views them as sacred-elite bodies ^nd not as seculsir^atena councila- 
representing the people. There is separate and additionai^'^idencei based on. 
empirical observation and "third party"- data gatheifing that dnggests that the 

st-ia^their perception of school board policy' nkkinl. and 
council^ type. These include^-descfiptions of l^rge city .school boards (Rogers, 
1968) as well as s|(ialleif boards (Vidich and Bensm on> 1 961)^ and lannoccone and 



LutE, 1^7eK^__.^ 



It is veil docuir.en tod that citizens in the United States believe they 
should liavc an oppOTf4Aaity to participate in the governance function of public 
policy develo^r.ent . Ther^^^^xe"^^ which they may/ participate^ 

wbether they-*do-ox not, -^ Xhese -inciude but^arell4lat^.-limited to»: - (1) casting 
a vot^ for the representative of their chqice, (2) providiti^-^mone^y or a^ti^ye , 
support campaigning for the election of a candidate, (3) writing, calling or ^ 
pers9nally meeting with.;the elected official in order to express one's views - 

-on a public policy, (4) assessing the enacte.d policies and the- represen^tive's 

• ' ' '"""^ ' ! ' • • - 

vote and based on a determination of whether or aot the representative has 
behave4 in a fashion ^supportive of the* constituea&'s values,^ voting" or failing 
t^vote . f or* the representatives re-election. If it is correct that the public 
does not view the school board as representin'g it and that board members do 
not even think* they should, vote as the public desires but as they, th^ board 
menbers, believe correct - then it is ,not likely that the assessment suggested^ 
in item four uill resuIt^TrPa^-^favQraW The result of prolonged 

frustration, as predicted in ^teiu four, is incumbent defeat. / ' 

/ Th^ fact of the -matter is. that one woul.d expect much inore incumbent de- 
'teak of shpodl board merabexs, given the feeling expr^essed in the research cited. 



There are other dat^ that ^nd to mediate that predicted li^ult, howeVet* 

The N ational^School BoaryK^sociation (1975) also discovered th£tt most of the 
• - r » . 

public interviewed could,' not name a single member of their board, and could 
not recall Qne issue decided by ^ohat school board. One might* speculate that 
if there is. frustration about public participation in education policy making 
the public is at a loss to know what to do- about it. 

~- , . / . . 

It has also ^een postuip^ed that under certain circumstances sacred-elite 
school board- council behavior Is desired and valued by the constituent p.ublic. 



Lutz (1975) p'redicfed that more hfenio^enecus <io^nmunLt^e3^ would vaflue elite - 
couhcnA behavior A while more hetrogen4ou5 communities vould value more arena 
councils^ Witpfter (1976) found ev^:aence to support this contention. ^ 



Perli«p^nnip^e important to this grouo, however, is the notion of' the \ 

rz/ . - ■ . / ■ - . . • \, ■ 

anpa&c schpbl board. First pirpposBd in a participant observer study of two 
local; school boards (Gresson 1976) and demonstrated statistically by Wittmer 
(1976) an anomip board, is one x>7hose behavior is nonnless or in conflict' with 
the norms it *proport A to hold. The notion wa3 developed based on th^ idea 
that school boards -ara socip'^-cultural systems ^nd^^ve values and norms, 
shared by the' large majoxity of local boards, and used to regulate their be- 
^haviors (Lutz 1975a)- These norms, and values are commensurate j^ith the be- 
Saviors of slpe<ed^eli te councils- ^ . ' 

* Following ^eemM^<(i9iLft}j^hen one finds himself in a norraless condition, ^ 
'wiiere behaviors do not poincide with, norms, the situation is anomic and 
gi:^idal .behavior ^becomes more common. Given the "Culture of School Boards" 
local school bo^rd membe'rs believe they should behave in sacred-^lite fashions; 
they >come to concensus, vote uamiously and avoid influence by spe^cific 
'commutfity groups.- Occaasionally situations arise in a school di^rict that 
^orsfiL sxdiooJJ boards into public debate ,and non-unanimous behavior. When this- 
occurs the board members express even more strongly their belief, in, the sacred- 
elite norms and their unhappiness apd unpredictability with their own behavior,- 
It appears that the usual result of thi$ anomic situation i^ incun^tent defeat 

/ ' ' ' 

and/oT' involuntary superintehdent. tiumover. M^e loBvioud recommendation is to 
provide norms that allow board member^s to represent constit/Oencjas, a^id^vote , 
Accordingly,* atid in non-unanimous fashion und&r gO-Ven conditions; 



4 



/ 




' ^ Conclubloas 

Based'on the above the* following cohclu^I^Kt^appe^^ warr^njitfed. 

1. School board members aje^T>oliticic>ns who. inact publip' pplicy _in 

• * 

education, . . I ^ 

' " " * " • ' ' 

2. School boards, are generally sacred-elite councils whose members think 

. ' • / • ' " ^ ^ ' 

of themselves as separate from and guardians of the peopje.. 

a) Boards arrive at a concensus about policy in private sessions. 

b) Thea- enjact these* ^rior decisions in publicity unanimous vote. 

3. The*public perceiyes' correctly that they do not have mtch influence 

♦ »* * 

in that decision-making process an'd express a desire -for more 
participation. * ' 

a) Bpard members bn the other' harid think they should not be 

/ • ^ 

' influenced by community groups and should vote their own 
. conscig:nces when that, is in corvf lief with public wishes. ^ 
. When, under certain circumstances, & schooi board finds it necessary 
to b^ave in secular-are^Bfcashion ' (castin^/f^^ votes^the^ 
•express nonnlessness' and anxiety.^ This co/idltion may be^ termed 
« and often regults'in incumbent ^ef e^t" anfl/or involuntary supeplntende 



turjio^er. ' 



5. To correct -t^s situation it is recoDmf§nd^^ that 'school ^oards be 

\ - ■ J: ' ' 

A educated to und^erstand that nqh-unanimous voting behavior is not 
only treasonable but, under "st^me. circumstances, retfu^rftL^ in 'order to ., 
correctly perform iri their el^ctec^^^of f ices.. Unde/ such ;circumstanc*e^ 
not only is non,-unanimLiS beha;/i<Dr^requirei but/thejpu^ 
perceive, themselves as tfot represented by a mtanimoujp: couaci'l.* 



'10 



6. tres^ntl^ school boards are perceived *y the p^ublic as .unrepresentatij 



of the people; aloof ^ uninterested in p^IWic opiraojv-everfTiiiu^^ m 
their policy decision making behavior,. Such may be though^of as a 
.rather serious JLpdictmerif of a^politician in ,our"na^^€n''s bir 
centfiinnial year ^ ' ; ^ ^ . ^" 
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